The Crowd at War

"the time before him. It means that he feels his coun-
" try's honour to be a main term and element of his own
"content. It means that he is bent upon the upholding
" of her dominion, and is so tempered as to become the
"sudden enemy of any man who, even though he be
"not an invader, still attempts to hack at her power/'

War, even sometimes unsuccessful war, has this merit
that it may unify a people as nothing else can. It exalts
their patriotism and inspires individual citizens with
unselfish ideals, which may last long after the return of
peace. It is therefore the duty of those to whom falls
the direction of a nation during war-time to foster in every
way all the forces that make for the growth of the sense
of patriotism and to suppress without hesitation those
that have a contrary tendency, by whatever name they
may be called. For the war-crowd is altogether different
from the peace-crowd. The war-crowd reduces to insig-
nificance all the subordinate crowds within the nation.
We can behold an excellent example of this in the deple-
tion of the universities at the present war-time. No
English subordinate crowd is stronger than one of our
old universities. Their consciousness of corporate exist-
ence, their pride in it, their esprit de corps, are all of a
pronounced type. Just as soon as war broke out Oxford
and Cambridge were deserted by practically every under-
graduate capable of bearing arms. The national over-
crowd swallowed up the university subordinate crowd at
once. It was not in many cases the sporting desire to
fight that led these youths to enlist. It was often a sheer
sense of duty. "I look upon the profession of arms,"
said one of them, "with unutterable loathing. But, by
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